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SOCIETY WOMEN OF THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

BY GAIL HAMILTON. 



THE LADIES OF THE EMPIRE. 

Of all the emperors of the world, the most widely known is 
undoubtedly the young Octavius ; not because, by the achieve- 
ments of his great uncle, Julius Caesar, he became the world's 
master, but because, during his reign, in an obscure village of one 
of his small and distant provinces a little child was born. The 
learned and the ignorant alike know that the babe was laid in a 
manger because there was no room for them in the inn ; and the 
inn was over-full because of the crowds that went up every one 
into his own city in obedience to a decree from Caesar Augustus 
that all the world should be taxed. 

The Caasar Augustus of St. Luke was Octavius by birth, 
Caius Julius Caesar by adoption, Augustus by his own imperial 
choice, and leader of the Golden Age of Rome. Peace had been 
conquered. In the universal tranquility, literature nourished, 
splendor reigned. If the strain and stress of the last days of the 
Roman Republic had left manners and morals to degenerate, the 
calm, the culture, the luxury, of the early empire should have 
redeemed them to courtesy and purity. 

How gracious was that culture we learned at school. How 
great was that splendor every day unfolds ; for not yet have 
wholly perished the art and architecture with which the Emperor 
surrounded himself and his third bride, the beautiful Livia, the 
companion of his youth, his pride, his power, his age. 

The ambition of Caesar Augustus was to rule the world, but so 
gently that it should not know how absolutely it was ruled. And a 
part of that purpose, as well as a part of his character, was his 
aim to be an example of domestic purity. He wished to present 
to his people, not simply for their admiration, but for their profit, 
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a model family. We have, therefore, the most valuable relic of 
antiquity — an ideal pagan family, rich and powerful enough to 
carry its idea into practice, conspicuous and important enough to 
carry its practice into history. 

While Cicero, the modern-antique, was humanely holding his 
office of Governor-General in Oilicia, a Roman nobleman in the 
prime of life, and therefore of suitable age, sought him to solicit 
in marriage the hand of his beloved only daughter, Tullia, the 
"darling Tulliola." Cicero was not averse, for Tiberius Nero 
was of the noble old Claudian family, and Cicero, a "new man," 
never got past liking to see the aristocracy pay him obeisance. 

But before Tiberius fell a- wooing Cicero had recommended to 
Tullia another suitor, and the dutiful daughter, once a widow and 
now a divorcee, left behind in Rome, had already engaged herself 
to the brilliant and high-born, but profligate, Dolabella. Tiberius, 
therefore, turned for consolation to a famous young belle and 
beauty with whose charms the salons of Rome were ringing, and 
won the hand of Livia Drusilla, a woman much younger than 
himself, and of birth his equal. Yet it should always be remem- 
bered to his credit that his first choice was the clever, honorable, 
and high-bred daughter of a parvenu. 

Tiberius Nero had taken the side of Anthony against Octavius; 
but when the two foes were to cement their reconciliation by An- 
thony's marriage with Octavia, the sister of Octavius afterward 
Augustus, the latter induced Tiberius to permit Livia to be 
Octavia's attendant at the wedding. Tiberius might well have 
been reluctant. Augustus had seen her and had been struck by 
the fresh beauty of her eighteen years. It was nothing that she 
was already married, and was soon to become the mother of her 
second son. It was nothing that Augustus was married — alas ! 
twice married. His first wife, Claudia, he had divorced. His 
second wife, Scribonia, was the mother of his only child, Julia, 
but she had been the wife of two men before she wed Augustus, 
and her thrice-harvested charms could but feebly draw the royal 
admirer from Livia's youthful radiance. The misgivings of 
Tiberius were too soon justified. On the pretence that he could 
not endure Scribonia'sperverseness, Augustus divorced Scribonia, 
and, veiling guilt with religion, and announcing that the augurs 
declared his national success to lie in such a marriage, he ordered 
Tiberius to yield up his wife. 
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On this surrender was founded the model pagan family — a sur- 
render attended with every incident of contempt and cruelty; for 
not only was Tiberius compelled to submit to divorce, but, in the 
capacity of father, to assist at the iniquitous marriage, to give 
away the bride, and to preside at the banquet. 

During this ghastly mockery of mirth and marriage, a little 
boy, roving from couch to couch of the assembly, came at length 
to the one on which Livia reclined by the side of Augustus ; 
whereat this terrible infant called aloud : " Lady, what are you 
doing here ? You are mistaken. This is not your husband. He 
is there," pointing to Tiberius. " Go ! go ! Kise, lady, and re- 
cline beside him! " 

Naturally, records the court gossip of those days, the little 
fellow's action caused great confusion among the guests ! Sweet 
Infant ! 

Tiberius did not long survive his grief and shame. Alas! poor 
Tullia, abandoned by her husband. Alas ! poor Tiberius, aban- 
doned by his wife. Both died of desertion and despair — broken- 
hearted. Ah ! what sweet, slow length of golden Koman days 
might have filled their happy home with sunshine could but Fate 
have given them to each other who were so near and yet so far! 

If this was done without Livia's consent, what must have been 
the position of pagan women ? If with her consent, what must 
have been their character ? 

Yet the man who so foully built his ideal family knew how to 
house that family with a magnificence which nineteen centuries 
have not surpassed. He was clear-eyed regarding human nature, 
and made his magnificence less a personal than a public possession. 
The house which enshrined his stolen treasure on the Palatine Hill 
was no finer than other Koman noblemen occupied — had, indeed, 
been owned by an eminent Roman, Hortensius, friend and rival 
of Cicero and husband of Cato's wife. The edifices which he 
added to it were opened for public reception and public worship, 
so that they seemed an integral part of the national pride and 
splendor. His temple of Apollo was not his private chapel, for 
his own devotions merely. All the people could say their prayers 
in that wonderful church. The central archway of his state en- 
trance Lanciani describes as surmounted by a chariot drawn by 
four horses, driven by Apollo and Diana, the whole cut from a 
single block of marble. Its gate-posts of Greek marble were 
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twenty-nine feet high. Entering to the sacred area paved with 
white marble, one found himself in a circle enclosed by two-and- 
fifty fluted marble columns, with double rows of marble statues for 
each intercolumniation, of the best Greek and Italian sculpture. 

The temple, of Carrara marble, was ihcrusted in front with 
bas-reliefs in Parian marble ; the two sides of the door were in 
ivory bas-reliefs, and above all glittered the chariot of Apollo in 
gilt bronze. Within, priceless bric-a-brac was gathered and gar- 
nered from many a conquest. The silver candelebra, cast in the 
shape of trees with lamps for fruit, had not only the priceless value 
of artistic beauty and exquisite workmanship, but the historic 
association of having been once the property, even if the plunder, 
of Alexander the Great. Gold plate and silver tripods were stored 
with the finest ivory carvings, the quadriga of the sun in gilded 
bronze, and an invaluable collection of engraved gems and cam- 
eos presented by the Emperor's young nephew, that Marcellus 
whose early death lends a pathos even to the well-thumbed Vir- 
gil of the school-room. 

The library of the imperial palace was in two sections, the 
Greek and the Latin, and between them was a reading-room 
large enough to contain upon occasion the whole Roman Senate ; 
large enough to hold, without destroying its harmony of propor- 
tion, a bronze statue, fifty feet high, of Augustus represented as 
Apollo. Its walls were covered with medallions of the most cele- 
brated authors and orators, some in bronze, some in repousse 
work of gold and silver ; so that the Bibliotheca Palatina Apol- 
lonis which the Empress Livia could consult had little to lose of 
Eesthetic achievement from comparison with any library that Queen 
Victoria boasts. And in honor of her husband, who had sur- 
rounded her so royally, the youthful Empress instituted a private 
theatre in front of the palace itself. 

If her actual dwelling was more modest, it had a beauty which 
the researches of young Italy are constantly bringing to light. In 
her house on the Palatine Hill I have seen the colors of her 
lovely frescoes come out fresh as of yesterday from their burial 
of the centuries. In her villa on the Plaminian Way still glows 
the green of her immortal ilex, her pines and firs and cypress, her 
laurel and pomegranate. There is no wearisome repetition on 
panel or pillar, but the cunning hand of the court artist hung 
her walls with festoons of oak or lemon, as taste or fancy willed, 
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or wreathed it with myrtle, or touched it with the eternal life of 
human passion breathed in myth and fable, in the beauty and 
grace of dancing girls, and the manly mould of the immortal 
gods. 

Here, nineteen hundred years ago, was the beautiful young 
Empress served by her retinue — her regiment. Six hundred, at 
least, of her own personal attendants we know, for their inurned 
ashes have been revealed, labelled with name and age and official 
title. There was Parmenius, keeper of the purple robes, and 
Bira Canaciana, keeper of state robes, and Rhodanus, keeper of 
the imperial robe, and Eutactus, keeper of overcoats, and Arion, 
keeper of morning dresses. There were many folders of clothes, 
many jewellers ; one officer of ornaments had eight goldsmiths to 
materialize his fancies. Besides a hair-dresser, there was a 
specialist for one particular style of high hair-dressing, and there 
was a dresser for the ear. There was a keeper of perfumery, a 
regulator of hot and cold water for the bath, a keeper and maker 
of imperial shoes, a keeper of sandals, a keeper of Livia's chair, a 
keeper of family portraits, and even a governess of Livia's favorite 
pet dog ! 

Alas for Livia herself, the breathing centre of all this lavish- 
ment of love and luxury ! Was it this that won her away from 
her real husband ? The worst is to be feared, for she developed 
an unquenchable thirst for power. History lays upon her beauti- 
ful shoulders the heaviest crimes — the murder of all her husband's 
kin who stood in her way. We are loath to burden hands so fair 
with work so foul. At least her Augustus never found her out. 
Dying in her arms, which he thought were loving, his kisses on 
her lips, which he thought were true, amid all the wreck of 
his children and of his hopes, the last words of the poor old 
man were of that baleful, blissful union. 

" How sad and bad and mad it was, 
But. then, how It was sweet ! " 

His natural heirs had died prematurely in swift and significant 
succession, and it was found that Livia had secured the empire to 
her own son, Tiberius ; yet Tiberius, entering upon his inheri- 
tance, showed her small gratitude, curtailed the honors which a 
servile senate was ready to pay her, begrudged her even his 
presence. I am fain to think that the unhappy woman added to 
her lust for pow?r at least so much remorse for the ruin of her 
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first husband as to seek to make expiation in the person of his son. 
But that son had not only the wrongs of his father to deplore ; 
he had the blight of his own life to avenge. There needed no 
stain of blood to make the white hand of his mother odious to 
his soul. 

Through all the mists of twenty centuries Atticus stands be- 
fore us clothed with the glory of being Cicero's friend, and such 
a friend as genius is most blessed in owning. Learned, lovable, 
rich, polished, he seems to have had no public ambition himself, 
yet sympathized fully with Cicero's ambition, and unweariedly 
solaced and cherished him with advice, money, companionship, 
sympathy. " I would rather sit with you in your library, under 
the bust of Aristotle," wrote Cicero, weary with strife, " than in 
their curule chair." It was his favorite corner, no doubt, and as 
his long robes swept the tessellated floor where he reclined, enjoy- 
ing the city gossip, which he owned to loving, and the high 
themes of history and politics and philosophy, where his thought 
chiefly lived, often and often, no doubt, strayed in little Attica, 
the child of his friend's old age ; Pilia's little daughter, petted 
by Cicero and by Cicero's Tullia, who was a young lady grown, 
and, for ought I know, a young lady married before little Attica 
came. For when Atticus, somewhat late in life, espoused the fair 
Pilia, Cicero begged them to make him a visit, because Tullia 
was so desirous to see the new wife. The acquaintance must 
have sped and the visit been returned, and other visits exchanged; 
for "how gladly," wrote Cicero from one of his villas to Atticus, 
" shall I run and embrace Tullia and give a kiss to Attica. Pray 
write and tell me all her prattle, and if she is in the country, tell 
me what she writes to you." 

He describes little Attica — "his love" he sometimes called 
her — as " of a merry disposition, the best a child can have," and 
never forgot to send his love and kisses to her in his letters to her 
father; just as Atticus had sent his to Tulliola — little Tullia — 
years before, when the small damsel hurled baby threats, through 
Cicero's letters, of lawsuits and dire vengeance if he forgot his 
promised presents. Amid the great reverberations of Cicero's 
eloquence and the tramp of Caesar's legions, clear and sweet, 
through two thousand years, come the shrill, piping voices of the 
little maidens and the caressing, fatherly tones — " pray give a kiss 
for me to my absent Attica; she deserves this for the kind compli- 
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ment she sent me in your letter." If there is a touch of Noah 
Claypole and Charlotte in the message, it may well go for nothing 
in that stern Roman time which can show us no dearer picture 
than blithe, wee Attica bounding into the arms of the great orator 
as lie sat in her father's library beneath the bust of Aristotle. 

Cicero perished; but his bright little "love" grew into bright 
womanhood and attracted the attention of a rising young man, 
who became presently one of the great men of his time, and 
of all time, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. Already by his clever- 
ness, his achievments, his agreeableness, he stood so high in the 
Emperor's favor that the gentle and serious snob who is called the 
muse of history is astonished that one who could have had his 
pick of the Eoman girls yet preferred the daughter of a knight 
to any of the higher-born! But the muse need not have been 
astonished. Titus Pomponius Atticus, although only a knight, 
could count back his ancestry as far as the furthest, as high as the 
highest, reckoning his descent from Numa Pompilius, the second 
King of Eome, through his son Pompo. And besides this long, 
if somewhat attenuated, line, and besides his own wealth and 
worth and culture and taste, he stood high in the imperial favor; 
for not only did Augustus Caesar send letters to Atticus, when 
absent from him, taking care that he should get first news of all 
his doings, but even when he was in the city, if too busy to haunt 
the library where the bust of Aristotle stood, he could hardly let 
a day pass without writing Atticus, whether it were a question of 
ancient lore or a point of poetry, or rallying him with jest to 
draw from him longer letters, or in graver matters begging his 
opinion and following his advice. 

And I wonder if in any of these talks obtruded ever the 
ghost of gentle, murdered Cicero. I should think that to both, 
the friend who cherished him and the friend who gave him up to 
assassination, there would have appeared sometimes under the 
bust of Aristotle a shadowy form, a sad face. To the reproaches 
of Atticus, if such there were, to the silence of Atticus, which 
was the least and the greatest tribute he could pay his old friend 
in the company of his new, Augustus may well have pleaded his 
two days' argument for the life of Cicero, for thus only could he 
have earned the mercy of that silence. 

No, it was no mesalliance, nor would have been had the fam- 
ily of Atticus been less distinguished and the family of Agrippa 
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more. Agrippa, though of comparatively low birth, was not 
merely a king's favorite, but a great man in himself — great sol- 
dier, great statesman. Augustus had the bad luck to be ill in his 
tent when Agrippa won his empire for him at Actium, and when 
Augustus was not ill the bad luck fell on his battles. In peace 
Agrippa knew how to apply the advantages gained in war, and as 
an upright provincial governor he was worthy to marry the 
daughter of Cicero's friend. With all his military prowess and 
many victories, he had refused to receive a triumph and chose 
rather to be faithful Prime Minister than Emperor. The mag- 
nificence with which he adorned Rome is not yet wholly van- 
ished. 

"All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades 
Colonnades," 

have left their traces for us. Standing by the colossal pillars of 
his Pantheon, we read his name inscribed above the entrance, and 
feel the vigor and grandeur of his power still pulsing through 
blackened, blistered stone and storm-spent marble. 

Merest time-worn fragments remain of his princely porticoes. 
Protected by colonnades from the cold north wind, with high 
walls of boxwood intersecting in graceful designs the inner space, 
with columns cut of rarest breccias and marbles, capitals of Co- 
rinthian gilt, and pavements of brass inlaid with jasper and 
porphyry, these porticoes furnished delightful winter walks. 
Every portico contained a musuem of sculpture and a gallery of 
pictures. The space enclosed by them was decorated with lovely 
gardens, with thickets of box and myrtle, laurel and plane trees, 
with lakes and fountains and waterfalls. Most interesting to us 
of them all is the one which Agrippa named the Vipsania Portico 
in honor of his sister, Vipsania Polla, for therein afterward were 
hung on public exhibition the geographical maps of the provinces 
of the empire, which were surveyed and drawn in the famous 
census recorded by St. Luke when the decree went forth from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed. 

Doubtless it was a great match for little Attica, though 
Agrippa had not then reached the height of his promise and did 
not yet stand on the steps of the throne in whose sunshine he lived ; 
and so the happy wooing was followed by a happy wedding, and 
though old Nepos avers in the hard Eoman way that Mark 
Anthony was the "conciliator " of the nuptials, we beg leave to 
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doubt. It was a better man than that ferocious profligate who 
brought about the marriage. It was the heroic young soldier 
himself ; it was the sprightly, scholar-bred, gentle Atticus, won 
each to each by mutual charm, who " conciliated " these auspi- 
cious nuptials. 

Auspicious ? Alas ! A little daughter came to shed new 
light over the great circle, whom the proud father named with 
his own name, Vipsania Agrippina, and whom, fondling, the 
pleased Emperor betrothed before she was a year old to his little 
stepson, Tiberius — the same Tiberius Caesar to whom, as well as 
to Augustus, it befell to be enshrined in the Gospel of Saint Luke, 
because a reformer came out of the wilderness in the fifteenth 
year of his reign preaching the baptism of Repentance for the 
remission of sins. It was the same little stepson, grown a man 
and made an emperor by his mother, Livia, to whom a greater 
than John the Baptist referred when he was asked, "Is it law- 
ful for us to give tribute unto Caesar, or no ?" 

Jesus Christ would involve his spiritual mission with no po- 
litical complications. He had not come to decide any question of 
legitimacy between the children of Livia and the children of 
Augustus, between a Jewish province and a Roman empire. He 
pointed them to the portrait of Tiberius on their common coin 
and bade them render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's. 

But as a matter of biography it is interesting to remember that 
this Caesar was the son of the lovely Livia and the wronged Ti- 
berius Nero, and should have been the son of Cicero's Tullia, in 
which case he might have been a happier man, but we should 
probably never have heard of him ! 

Many and many a time, no doubt, the boy went with his step- 
father to the house of Atticus to play with his baby bride, and 
many a time, no doubt, the little lady attended her father to the 
palace, and rambled with Tiberius and his little brother on the 
green terraces of Palatine Hill. A charming girl she could not but 
grow, with the merry vivacity and grace of her mother, the ster- 
ling strength of her soldier-statesman father, the civic pride and 
scholarly culture of her grandfather meeting and mingling in her 
pure young blood. And ever more and more she attracted and 
fascinated the reserved and silent boy, who found in her innocent 
and girlish gayety the spell which dissolved his too sombre mood, 
until she became his willing and worshipped bride. 
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There let us leave them awhile to their brief heyday of guile- 
less happiness, or ever the storm overtook and overswept them. 

The most prominent woman after Livia in the imperial cir- 
cle was Octavia, the Emperor's half-sister, older than himself, 
his great favorite, in whose honor he had named his first state 
library the Bibliotheca Octavia, She was a woman who posed 
for virtue as persistently as Augustus himself, and who, by the 
Roman standard, was eminently virtuous. Indeed, she may almost 
be said to have been a Roman matron by trade, and was well used to 
being thrown in as a matrimonial make-weight to complete im- 
perial contracts. When Julius Caesar had wished to ratify his alli- 
ance with Pompey, he proposed that he himself should marry one 
of Pompey's daughters, and that Pompey in return should marry 
his grandniece Octavia, though Pompeia was at that time the wife 
of our old friend, Paustus Sylla, and Octavia was the wife of Mar- 
cellus. Pompey had views of his own, and Marcellus remained the 
husband of Octavia till his death, which haply came just as it 
seemed desirable for Augustus and Anthony to compose their 
quarrel and join forces if Roman liberty were to be permanently 
conquered. In pursuit of this object, it was proposed that 
Anthony should marry Octavia. No objection on her part is 
hinted, and she was transferred to Anthony with so indecent 
haste that the Senate had to pass a special bill exempting her 
from the law which forbade a woman to marry within ten months 
of her husband's death. 

Mark Anthony has been glorified by Shakspeareand deified by 
De Quincey ; but none the less was he a beastly and treacherous 
profligate. Associating in his youth with the most dissolute young 
men of Rome, he married the widow of the vilest, whose house 
he had frequented for the basest carousals. This wife, Fulvia, 
was as fierce as himself, noisy, clamorous, loving turbulence and 
strife. It was her daughter, Claudia, whom Augustus had first 
married, then speedily divorced, because he could not abide his 
mother-in-law. Although Fulvia came so near the throne, she 
was so low born that when Mark Anthony taunted Octavius with 
his provincial birth, Cicero retorted for him, not only that such a 
stigma would apply to the whole body of senators as well, but 
that Fulvia was the daughter of a Tusculum nobody, nicknamed 
Bambalio because he was a stutterer and a fool ! Personalities 
were rather sharp in those days, but Cicero's personalities were at 
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least the points of argument. Argument there was none — nothing 
but brutal rage — in the rebuttal of Mark Anthony ; for he never 
rested till he had silenced in death the eloquent patriotism which 
he could no otherwise meet ; and Fulvia's bloodthirsty joy over 
the deed would leave too deep a stain upon these pages. 

But it was not her blood-thirst which lost her her husband's 
heart. Prom his youth, no taint of vice or crime or coarseness 
had ever repelled him. When he journeyed with Fulvia by his 
side, a wanton journeyed openly at the other. From the most 
important state debate in the Forum, if Cleopatra was carried 
past in her litter, Mark Anthony left his place and rushed after 
her. It was nothing to him that she had already been the shame 
of Julius Caesar and of Pompey ; any more than Anthony's death 
signified to her, if by tricking herself out with finery, and sur- 
rounding herself with the portraits of Julius Caesar, her some- 
what sere and yellow charms might seduce the young Augustus, 
who had conquered Anthony, as her youth had seduced the great 
Julius, whom she had conquered. Such a woman it was from 
whom poor dishonored and dishonorable Fulvia, even by the des- 
perate means of stirring up civil strife in Rome, strove to with- 
draw her husband, and failing, baffled, died. 

Such a man it was to whom the model matron Octavia gave 
herself, or was given, and who would have broken her heart if she 
had had a heart to break. But though the Roman people were 
shocked when he turned her out of his house in Rome, it is not 
easy to see why she or they should have expected anything else. 

The son of Octavia, Marcellus, that fine young man of our old 
Virgil acquaintance, was married to his half-cousin, the only 
daughter of Augustus, Julia. He died in early youth full of 
promise, and, dying, dealt a blow not only t the love, but to the 
ambition, of his mother ; for as her brotl c had no son and only 
the one daughter, Julia, Marcellus won' t have inherited with 
Julia the empire. All this was buri' , in his grave, but, un- 
daunted, Octavia and Augustus put t 1 ir heads together to find 
another husband for Julia. Not un- aturally, the proper person 
to guide the empire successfully se ,med to them the man who 
had hitherto so successfully secured and adorned it, Agrippa. 
Agrippa was already married to Marcella, the daughter of Octavia 
— but — Marcella ? Where, then, was Attica ? Alas ! our little 
Attica has vanished from history. The best woman in it, the 
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most interesting, daughter of Atticus, pet of Cicero — there is 
no one to tell us what became of her. " Dead or divorced," says 
an obscure line, but that we should know without the telling, 
since Marcella suddenly appears as the wife of Agrippa. Nor is 
obscurity enough of ignominy for this knight's daughter among 
princesses. One little touch of malice the court chroniclers give 
before they let her go — this woman of loftier than royal lineage : 
" She was suspected of an intrigue with her father's librarian ! " 
That we can English in the twinkling of an eye. Attica, reared 
by her father and Cicero, must have cherished a love of literature 
which the Livias and the Octavias never dreamed of, and could 
not understand. Little cared she for the court plots, still less for 
the court scandals ; but chose, rather, to spend a part of her leisure 
in her father's library, no doubt often in Cicero's seat under the 
bust of Aristotle, and kept Tyrannio, the librarian, on a steady 
quest for books, and, being a scholar also, at his wits' end to meet 
her clever, piquant, delightful, talk about their contents. This the 
court could interpret only in its own corrupt, courtly way. But 
it dared only insinuate, never aver, for she was the great minister's 
wife whom even the Caesar would not lightly offend. 

•'Dead or divorced" — no, she was not divorced. I choose to 
think that Agrippa was not the man to sacrifice our little Attica 
to a slander. Tne very fact that she passed in silence indicates 
that she passed in honor. When Agrippa stood by the dying bed 
of her father, praying him, with tears and kisses, to use means to 
prolong his life, it was not the imploring of a false husband. It 
was not the betrayer of his daughter who heeded the old scholar's 
last wishes and bore his body to burial on the loved library couch, 
and laid him to rest by the fifth milestone on the Appian Way. 
Attica died in her innocent youth, and her hero-husband buried 
his great heart in her grave, and, thereafter desolate, let the 
women and the court do with him as they would. The one love 
of his life was gone, and why should he resist ? 

So they thought to flatter his ambition and to strengthen the 
empire by marrying him to Marcella, and still further by unmar- 
rying him from Marcella and remarrying him to Julia : what did 
it matter, one woman or another, since Attica was gone ? And, 
after a life of honor, he died regretted, but not regretting, for 
Attica's daughter was happy with her noble husband, and Attica 
was gone. 
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Unhappy father ! No sooner was he cold in his grave than 
the old question began to be mooted again of a husband for Julia. 
Then the model matron, Octavia, who had been match-making, 
and in it match-marring, all her life, fixed her fatal eyes on Ti- 
berius and bade the Emperor mark how fit it was that Livia's son 
should marry Augustus's daughter, and thus have a Cidm of blood 
to the throne. Doubtless, this plan had been well arranged be- 
tween herself and Livia to serve the interest of both. Octavia 
and her son had overpowered Livia and her son; but Octavia and 
a daughter were a weaker combination, and Octavia was skilled 
enough to know it. Her only chance for influence lay in making 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, and she made it 
remorselessly. 

Augustus yielded. Livia yielded to him in his passion for 
pleasure : Augustus yielded to her in her passion for power. Livia 
had well learned her lesson from Scribonia. That wife of two 
consuls would not brook the infidelities of her third, though im- 
perial, husband, and made him aware of it. Augustus would not 
brook her reproaches, and divorced her. Livia gave him loose 
rein, but kept the throne in her bridle hand. Of course Augustus 
yielded. 

There was no one to speak for Vipsania. Father, mother, 
grandfather — all were gone. The sword of Agrippa could smite 
no more. The hand of Agrippa could build no more. The 
wisdom of Agrippa could guide no more. There was nothing 
to be lost by sacrificing his daughter, and his daughter was 
sacrificed. 

And Tiberius — what horror smote him let his subsequent life 
attest. For the love of his youth, for the wife of his manhood, 
for the pure mother of his child, he was called on to receive her 
father's wife, — a woman so vile that by a certain natural affinity 
she had consorted with her stepson, that vicious scion of a 
vicious stock, Anthony, son of Mark Anthony and Fulvia, step- 
son of Octavia, who had magnanimously mothered him with her 
own children, and whom Augustus befriended and honored till a 
father's frenzy drove to death the betrayer of his daughter, — a 
woman so vile that when the Emperor heard that Phoebe, one of the 
servants, had hanged herself, he cried out, in his agony of shame, 
" Would that I had been the father of Phcebe !"— a woman so 
vile that the place of her nocturnal rendezvous is still pointed out 
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in the Forum, by the statue of Marsyas, near the rostra where 
public speeches were made, the lounging-place of pettifoggers 
waiting for clients that never came, — a woman so vile that her father 
in his despair came to meditate her execution, and though he could 
not bring himself to the point of ordering it, banished her from 
his presence in life and from his ashes in death. 

Yet we may not judge even Julia too sternly, for had she not 
seen her mother repudiated and humiliated ? How could she 
love virtue who saw every vice practised in its name ? How 
could she be required to recognize the claims of purity whose 
mother had been disgraced for its too strenuous advocacy ? With 
that mother's clear vision, and with remembrance of her wrongs, 
what wonder that she discerned the pollution beneath the polish, 
and wreaked for herself at least the revenge of a remorseless 
frankness ? To this woman, sinned against, but terribly sinning, 
embittered, emboldened, corrupt, and corrupting, Tiberius was 
forced — away from the arms and the smile and the love that had 
been his life. Long after the sacrifice was accomplished, by 
chance he met her in the street one day — the woman who had 
been his wife. He stopped spell-bound, gazed, turned, followed 
her with wistful eyes till she had passed out of his sight ; then 
burst into tears and silently went his way. 

Is it unnatural that he should recoil from the dreadful Julia, 
choosing exile rather than her presence ? Is it ungrateful that 
when his time of power came he could not kiss the hand that had 
won it for him so ruthlessly ? Doubtless it was a terrible blow 
to Livia that she could not enjoy the sovereignty and the honor 
she had bought at such a price ; but it is not to the shame of 
Tiberius that he was not bad enough to love the crime which he 
was not good enough to resist. Livia's son had done what Livia's 
husband could not do ; he had found her out. 

Nor did Octavia reap reward of gratitude or power from her 
terrible intermeddling. All the marriages and the divorces which 
she had procured failed to restore the prestige which perished 
with her son. His death preyed upon her mind, and in a pro- 
found melancholy she passed away. 

There is not a throne in Europe which would not be over- 
turned by such a marriage as that of Augustus and Livia. 
Napoleon came the nearest to it, though still far off. Ruin fol- 
lowed, and the world will never have done detesting him for the 
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act, though St. Helena was a bitter expiation. For the Livias 
and the Julias and the Octavias of the Palatine, Christianity 
shows us the beautiful, devout, and pure Margherita of the Quiri- 
nal, the Victorias and Augustas, the Christines, the Dagmars, the 
Alexandras of Gaul and Goth and Vandal — women of spotless char- 
acters, whose marriage- vows are not only inviolate, but inviolable. 
The pagan world wrought its best, gave us the women of Rome's 
Golden Age, and perished. Christianity has not yet wrought its 
best, is ever mounting upward, but already in place and power a 
pure womanhood sits enthroned. 

Gail Hamilton. 



